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Remarks on a Journey 
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musement, the inspection of character. 
We weie silent toi some time, uottl 
a gentleman ot good countenance 
remarked, •' what lovely weatner we 
have for travelling ; " tins had no 
effect. "Although the sun is sb 
bright yet theie is a refreshing bieeze," 
said he, again renewing the attack. 
1 began to feel compassion tor this 
wot thy man, and should ceitamly 
have replied, but a middle aged, diy 
looking man who sat beside me, and 
who had upon the hrstiemaik fold- 
ed ins arms acioss as it determined 
to hold out a siege to the last,- was 
not proof against the second diachaige 
of contented good humour — " Yes., " 
says he ; " '• tor any body who is in 
a hurry to swallow his peck ot dust, 
this is fine travelling weathet : but 
I can assure you if this drought 
continues much longei, the crops 
will be good for nothing ; they are 
already almost burnt up, and the 
meadows will not be worth cutting." 
He-uttfred these words with such hur- 
ried peevishness and with such a look as 
to make us suppose he was not on- 
ly dissatisfied with the weathei, but 
with as. Silence ensued, but the good- 
natured advocate for l he weather, o'b. 
tamed his wish in a few seconds, 
which was merely to piocuie a little 
that,, and with, this his next neigh- 
bour now obliged him. 1 alietted 
sleep, and fell into a, reverie upon 
the gieal advantages attending a good 
temper ; especially in the society of 
i'langers it is- ot the utmost impor- 
tance ; an easy good humoured man- 
ner draws out whatever is agreeable 
in others ; and m society it is a 
sort of a test, like the load-stone it 
Jinds out the particles ot steel in a 
mixtuie ot the filings ©f ditfeient 
metals and gradually produces a con- 
fidence which leads conversation from 
tufluig and general subjects, to the 
useful and most important. In fact 
without this essential quality, a person. 
has no business to travel "in a stage 
coach. Good humour too, to bof. 
row another simile from the load- 
stone, like one ot the .pole's wpels 
its opposite, and pieierves the equi- 
librium. 

Suddenly roused by the jolting of 
the wheel over a lai^e sioue upon. 



the road, and the exclamation from 
my neighbour who had been as si- 
lent as myself, ot " Damn these bad 
roads " I found my opposite friend, 
for so I began to teel him, descant- 
ing upon the pleasuie of travelling in 
public coaches and passage boats, 
"For my part, "said be," I find 
nothing so pleisant, and I always 
meet with agreeable company iti 
them ; this woild is sadly traduced 
and slandered by many talkeis and 
writers. I never yet came into a 
coach, whose back seats were pre- 
viously occupied, but that on telling 
how liab'e i am to sickness, i have 
been politely offered a seat where- 
ever 1 wished. " After listening half 
an hour to an interesting conveisa- 
tion between my opposite, fellow- 
travellers, one of whom proved to be 
a man of learning, and great modesty, 
and who had visited many parts of 
the continent ; we s.topped at the 
stage for dtnuer. For experiment 
sake I privately said td ray surly 
companion, "very hot sir" Con- 
foundedly" said he, " what a bore 
travelling is in these coaches ' a mail 
is crammed in tvitn the Lord knows 
whom." i dined quietly, and pitied 
the man whose bad temper deprives 
him of so much enjoyment, and ab- 
solutely makes the world about hii?i 
almost as unpleasant as it appears to 
his jaundicfcd evev 

z. z. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Minx A. Well Jane how do you 
like Mr. K. ' 

Miss L. 1 think he has a good 
pei»on, and interesting countenance, 
and affable manners, but he is too 
pla'n toi me. 

1 ' Miss A. True, I was wishing him 
to go a*ay, that 1 might bear your 
sentiments of him, for your fine dis- 
cernment is capable of marking tho<<s 
little strokes of chaiacter, which ate 
never observed by the common herd, 
who judge people only by their ho- 
nesty in dealing, or such coarse 
standard* ot worth. Mr E. wants a 
certain something which I cannot 
expiess. 
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Mr. D. I am glad you cannot ex- 
press it, for I am so partial to our 
language that I should be sorry if it 
afforded any flun->y word, or sophis- 
ticated term which might represent 
Mr. E. to be any thing but an ex- 
cellent young man ; [ assure you Mrs. 
T. he is a first rate chaiacter. 

Mrs. T. I have no doubt of his 
woith when you speak so highly of 
him — yfou know right from wrong, 

Mrs. D. We all do so when we 
allow ourselves, for my part I do 
iiot pietend to know much moie, 
and I flatter myseit that by keeping 
stuctly to these points that I shall 
know them well ; it requires more 
than ordinary talents to be able to 
refine upon them without refining 
them away. I prefer the honest man ; 
plain and open in his dealings. 

Miss. A. Surely Sir we meet those 
honest people every day, while the 
elegancies of character are very rare- 
ly to be met with. 

Mr. D. 1 assure you ladies there 
is nothing discoveis so much of the 
real chaiacter as having dealings with 
them, it is veiy easy to make fine 
speeches, very easy to appear all 
benevolence, gratitude, and tender- 
ness in a diawingioom; and to talk 
»f justice too, but those who do all 
this with a veiy good giace are often 
found to be stingy even though they 
have abundance ; and it is still often- 
er the case that these fine people 
have not resolution to sac nfice their 
own selfish appetites in oider to be 
either just or generous. 

Miss A — •. What is" money compared 
to feeling? And suiely the feeling 
heart cannot refuse lehef to the dis- 
tiessed. 

Mr. D^-. I don't wish to depreciate 
feeling, more than other excellent 01- 
gans of good which are implanted in 
us, but which should only govern in 
their' turn, and be guided or le- 
gulated by one another. 

Miss A. I daie say Mr. E. is a 
very honest man, and that honesty 
is a vei y good thing, but we only speak 
of him as a companion in conversa- 
tion, and you know there aie a great 
many requisites go to compose a hue 
conveisation, as a great many 
«hades are necessary to the beauty 
oi a picture. 



Mr. D. Certainly ; but how do 
you know that Mr E. does not pos- 
sess these talents which he did not 
shew at once; modesty might have 
prevented him fro,n speaking freely 
to strangers ; and perhaps no <>ceasioi> 
offeied for him to speak his senti- 
ments. 

Miss A. Many occasions offeied, 
for we were talking of book's and 
various characters I obseived his 
opinions were always delivered in a 
genei al wa) ,* the book has a good or 
bad tendency, the character was can- 
did or close, good or bad, he des- 
cribed no spots on the sun, oi no 
fine touches which had powci to change 
his opinion. 

Mr. D. AW this stiengthens my 
opinion of his steady adheience to 
stiong pnnciples which could not be 
shaken by good, or bewitching evil. 
Man is ioimed for senous pui poses, 
and not to spend his senses in ima- 
ginary charms. I am convinced th<.t 
the habit of thinking or speaking 
too refinedly weakens otu strong prin- 
ciples. Encleavounng to discern and 
to describe every shade, so tar from 
impioving conveisation, in my opini. 
on, spons it by making the speaker 
uneasy, and the minds of such people 
become by this habit too suscep- 
tible. , Women, I bilieve, are moie 
liable to this 1ault, and from hence 
may pioceed their liableuess to take 
offence. 

Mis. T. I dare say this disposition 
may be thus' tiated, and 1 will add 
that the want of soud, or important em- 
ployment may be the origin of this 
delect as we tind when we are engaged in 
important concerns, we have neither 
time nor inclination to be too reiineu ; 
it is only when we have' little else to-do 
that we fabricate, divide, and subdi- 
vide useless ideas. 

Mr D. L dare say that you who 
have had expeuence will join me 
when 1 say tnat 1 believe it would 
gieatly ,contnuule to tne happiness 
of both sexes, if they weie satisfied 
with pla 11 things. 

Mrs. T. Certainly so ; whatever 
strengthens the foundation of our 
solid sense and goodness, must en- 
crease our happiness 

Mr D. I must so far enter into the 
feelings of thwe }ouiig luditi, us t« 
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agree that there is a strong charm in 
that delicacy of conversation that pro- 
ceeds from a fine discernment, but 
such a charm must be only sometimes 
tabled, like luxuries which ought not 
to compose our constant food, and 
which it not prepared by a judicious 
hand are much more disgusting than the 
plainest food. We are naturally dis- 
gusted at every instance of affectation, 
and those who act simply accoiding to 
their nature and education are sure 
to please, 

Mux A. I believe you are right, for 
I have often been uneasy v. hen Mr. 
J. was going out of his depth in wis- 
dom, or attempting to fly through the 
delightful regions of sentiment* Q. 

For ike Belfast Monthl y Magazine. 

APPENDIX N0. 5. TO 1Hfc REPORT OP 
THJS.COMM1TT8E FORTHE IMPROVt.' 
M6NT OP ROADS, &C 

Extract of a Second Letter from Mr, 
Edgeworth, dated 1st May, 1808. 
IHAIS'K you for the report of 
your committee, of' w,hich, as I 
said in my former letter 1 had ob- 
tained a glimpse at Mr. Foster's. 
1 see that Mr. Cumming has developed 
the bad properties of conical wheels 
in a manner perfectly distinct. Ihis 
was done befoie by M". Camus, in the 
memoirs of the French Academy, 
whi< h he afterwards republished in a 
book called "Forces mouvantes," m 
1722 (in which book, by the by, 
there is an excellent menwire on the 
ditfeient modes of paviug) but Mr 
(JummingY method of shewing the 
effect ot conical wheels on the mate- 
rials of the road, by means of what 
he calls Frtction-bars, is new and 
extremely ingenious. 

Mr. Kussel's objections are complete- 
ly -answered in Mf. Cumming's second 
paper, m which, with his usual good 
*ense, and witli uncommon candoui, 
he accedes to the truth of all Mr. 
Kussel's facts, and to his- conclusion, 
that he was a loser by using cylm- 
ducal wheels- Wheievei cjliudncal 
v. heels are introduced upon fiet.h 
biokett stones, or upon roads that are 
highly tr.unked or much sloping, the 
wag,guiiei will alwa>s lose, because 
the waggon is employed in this in- 
stance not as a "machine the best a- 
dapied tor transporting loads, but as 



a machine for levelling or rolling roads. 
The pietended conical wheels are, in 
reality, nanow wheels, with the oc- 
casional assistance of the remainder 
of the bioad wheel, which prevents 
it (torn sinking in between the, loose 
stones, and act like Mr. Milton's 
idle wheels. 

You observe that Mr. Jessop and 
Mr. Milton, and eveiy body of science 
ate of one decided opinion upon the 
subject ; Mr. Milton has clearly stated 
the object, which peculiarly lies be- 
fote your committee, not to encotnage 
bad cainages upon bad roads, but 
first to make the roads good, and then 
to accommodate to them carnages the 
most convenient for the hoises, the 
earner, and the roads. 

1 believe that if such roads were 
made, the best carriages which could 
be then employed would be, very 
light toui wheeled waggons, the pails 
ot which may be much slighter, be- 
cause, when the roads are good they 
,wiil not be liable to injury from ob- 
stacles or jolts. The timber and iron 
of a waggon that carries three ton 
need not be half as heavy as what 
carries six. The weight upon these 
cainages should be limited, by restrict- 
ing the number ot horses to four, ex- 
cept where great pieces of timber, ca- 
bles or machinery, are to be transported, 
The limiting the number ot horses 
will be fai preferable to the employ- 
ment ot v. eighing engines. In ceitam 
hilly countt les, the commissioneis of 
the turnpikes may permit a fifth hoise. 

The axle trees should be perfectly- 
straight; the wheels should be made 
with spokes oblique in ditfeient di- 
rections, alternately ; the wheels shuul d 
be six inches wide on the sole, and 
rounded off a little at the edges. 
1 he hind "and four wheels should roll 
in ditfeient paths, which, upon peifect- 
ly good roads, would be no ways 
inconvenient. The edges of the wheels 
should be rounded ott to permit tnem 
to quit the giound more readily, and 
to ..void cutting the road when any 
accidental circumstance raises one side 
ot the carnage higher than the other. 

Mr Banuott has proposed to try 
experiments upon common roads with 
tiutks drawn by men; so far as the 
force tequisite to draw the carriage is 
concerned, this is a fauer experiment 



